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no sign of any visitor, only sat a creature like a mid
cat upon one of the chests, which, when I came to-
wards it, ran away a little distance, and then stood
still. She sat very composed and unconcerned, and
looked full in my face, as if she had a mind to be ac-
quainted with me. I presented my gun at her; but
as she did not understand it, she was perfectly uncon-
cerned at it, nor did she offer to stir away; upon which
I tossed her a bit of biscuit, though, by the way, I was
not very free of it, for my store was not great. How-
ever, I spared her a bit, I say, and she went to it,
smelled of it, and ate it, and looked (as pleased) for
more ; but I thanked her, and could spare no more, so
she marched off."

It is Crusoe's superb matter-of-factness that has
endeared him to all right-minded English readers;
and, as with Gulliver, it is this that makes his adven-
tures so good a fairy-tale. Here is the imperturbable
Crusoe preparing himself a house :

" I consulted several things in my situation, which
I found would be proper for me. First, health and
fresh water, I just now mentioned. Secondly, shelter
from the heat of the sun. Thirdly, security from raven-
ous creatures, whether men or beasts. Fourthly, a view
to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight I might
not lose any advantage for my deliverance, of which
I was not willing to banish all my expectation yet.

" In search of a place proper for this, I found a little
plain on the side of a rising hill, whose front towards
this little plain was steep as a house-side, so that
nothing could come down upon me from the top ; on
the side of this rock there was a hollow place, worn a